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GLEANINGS 


LEGALISM’S SONGLESSNESS 
James S. Stewart 
nA Manin Christ” 

The spirit of legalism—which was 
really the thing Paul was concerned about 
—is by no means extinct. The idea under- 
lying the words “righteousness by the 
law’’ still commands the tacit assent of 
multitudes, even within Christendom. 
Still, the old error takes, in every genera- 
tion, anew lease of life... . 

A mark of legal religion, alike in the 
twentieth century and the first, is its 
fondness for negatives. “Thou shalt not” 
is the foundation on which it is built. It 
bids men preserve the house of life swept 
and garnished and free from the desecrat- 
ing intrusion of marauding spirits, by keep- 
ing the doors permanently bolted and the 
windows tightly shuttered. It fails to 
realize that that method of keeping the 
evil things out is defective in two direc- 
tions. 

On the one hand, a negative religion is 
always apt to defeat itself: the evil spirits 
which are repressed and refused entrance 
at the front may quite possibly, as every 
psychologist knows, burrow underground 
and come up from the basement. So long 
as the place is untenanted, that danger will 
remain. On the other hand, even if the 
soul were to succeed in shutting these 
things out, it shuts out something else as 
well—God’s good light and air and sun- 
shine: legalism can never hope for the 
width and freedom and gladness and re- 
lease which have been Christ’s great gifts 
to men. It is a burdensome creed, and 
never sings nor exults. 

THE WOMEN OF 1935 
Ellen Wilkinson 
in the Methodist Recorder 

No woman today need lead an empty 
life. If she has the good fortune not to 
have to earn her bread, the doors of useful 
public service are open and a welcome 
awaits her. The girl in the factory has her 
trade union; and the Trade Boards Act 
grants to at least two millions of once 
sweated workers a legally enforceable 
minimum wage. 

It is argued that the emancipated 
woman is no longer a good housekeeper, 
or even an interested mother—that she 
and her husband prefer a baby car to a 
baby boy. The intelligent wife of today no 
longer considers it a sign of virtue to have 
had nineteen children and buried ten. 
Her small family is a wanted family, that 
can be given the best chance her own and 
her husband’s means afford. 

No longer is womanhood regarded as a 
matter of course to be a cause of ill-health. 
The girl of today, in loose-fitting, service- 
able clothes and shoes, with her sport 


and open-air, has abolished anemia as the 
woman’s curse. 

But in no sphere has the silent revolution 
been more complete than in the status of 
the spinster. 

Today, as doctor, or lawyer, or business 
woman, or M. P., her dignity and personal 
independence are universally recognized. 
Indeed, the married woman, having to 
make her husband’s income satisfy a whole 
family, is inclined to envy the freedom of 
the unmarried professional woman who 
can have her own life, her own home, and 


her own friends. 
* * 


WORTH RECALLING 
Briand 
in Public Opinion 

Countries which submit their disputes 
to arbitration do not lose any prestige. . . . 

May we be spared talk of prestige? 
What harm such talk may do in inter- 
national affairs. It is no disgrace for a 
country which considers itself in the right 
to propose submitting a difference to 
judges, who will say where truth and 
justice lie. 

If the award is not favorable to itself, a 
country should not, after its first very nat- 
ural feelings of arrogance, consider itself 
humiliated because it has to bow to the 
judgment delivered and carry it out. 
Every time a country thus saves a war it 
may be said to have won a victory, even 
if it loses its case. 
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OUR LIBERTY 
John Haynes Holmes 


in Unity 


Nothing can ever supersede John Stud|| 


Mill’s essay ‘‘On Liberty,” which is one 


the supreme classics of English literatu)| - 
But this immortal work was neces] 


couched in the 
ample, were couched in the language | 
Elizabethan England. It 


a product, in other words, of the nineteen 


century, when liberalism was to the fal) 


and dominant. But now the twentie} 
century has come, and its predecess 
seems as ancient as the Middle Ages. 


cataclysm has engulfed | our world, ax} si 


had become sacred are now challenged ‘ 


denounced; democracy, the perfect produ iP) 
of modern times, is apparently battling f<j> 


its very life. Liberty, if it is to be passe 
on to our children as we received it fro 


our fathers, has got to be fought for againg# 
enemies which threaten to destroy us a} 


the barbarians destroyed Rome. 


HIS LAST POEM 
William Watson 
in The Children’s Newspaper 
Here, scorning easeful fame, 
Ofttimes did hearts of flame 
Rise great and grand. 
Here let such hearts as they, 
Fighting their sleepless way, 
Sound forth these words today, 
God save this land. 


War’s ghastly scowl is gone; 

Peace, like a star, hath shone; 
Hope dwells at hand. 

Now, from returning strife, 

Rage that so long was rife, 

Wild woe that palsied life, 
God save this land. 


Save us from acts whereby, 

Neath yonder brooding sky, 
Hate’s fires are fanned. 

Yea, and from words wherein 

Turmoils accurst begin, 

And from dark treason’s kin, 
God save this land. 


No more, mid cold disdain, 

Mind speaks to mind in vain, 
O’er gulfs unspanned. 

Barriers no longer rise, 

Hiding fair Truth with lies; 

Sing, then, in concord wise, 
God bless this land. 


God save this ancient Power, ace NE 


Founded in far-off hour, 
Steadfast to stand. 

She that was gored and torn 

Clasps now the healing morn. 

O, through all days unborn, 
God save this land. 


language of Victoril|| 0 
England, as Shakespeare’s plays, for 4i) 


is essentia] i) 
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The Unitarian Professor Goes to Jail 


J. R. Shannon 


INCE “the professor” referred to in the head- 
ing is the same individual as the writer, we 
may as well admit some bias in the emotional 
tone of this account. But there is no bias 

n the presentation of the facts. They are a matter of 

yublic record. 

Four different years while “the professor’? was 
yorking his way through high school and the univer- 
ity he worked at the Columbian Enameling and 
tamping plant, which during the summer of 1935 be- 
ame the storm center of a general strike and period 
if military dictatorship that attracted the attention 
f the nation. Incidentally, at other times while 
oing through’ school he worked in various other 
inds of public work, including a period of time in 
he coal mines, which enabled him to become a mem- 
er of the United Mine Workers of America. Having 
aade his way in the world from the age of nine, when 
e worked in a saw-mill sixty hours per week for about 
wenty weeks, and, having come from a home of 
aboring people, he has not forgotten the source from 
rhich he sprang. Consequently, when labor troubles 
rise, it is not to be wondered at that he should feel 
ome sympathy for the laborers. 

The incidents of the Terre Haute labor dispute of 
935 have been too widely heralded in the daily press 
nd in other periodicals, especially the more crimson 
nes, to deserve detailed repetition here. To get the 
stting for this account, we can begin at a point 
hronologically more than half way beyond the be- 
inning. 

About the middle of July, after the strikers had 
ept the stamping mill closed for four months, the 
ompany, aided by other commercial] interests, im- 
orted some strike-breakers from outside Indiana. 
‘his challenge brought an immediate response from 
rganized labor, which threatened a general strike 
the strike-breakers were not removed by July 22. 
rue to their threat, on the appointed day forty 
‘ferent unions declared a labor holiday. The strike 
as almost complete. Not even newspapers could 
e published. But there was no violence or serious 
isorder. During the night after the declaration of 
1e general strike, about two thousand militiamen 
ume to town. And although the state constitution 
ecifically states that “the operation of the civil 
ws shall never be suspended, except by the authority 
‘the general assembly,” and that “the military shall 
> kept in strict subordination to the civil power,” 
1e Governor’s proclamation created a military dic- 


tatorship with the local sheriff and police subordinate 
to the militia, and civil law subordinate to military 
regulations. 

The first task assumed by the militia was that of 
impressing the community that they were present. 
This they did by making two hundred arrests within 
twenty-four hours. Men were imprisoned for the 
no more serious offense than that of standing on the 
street to talk to their wives. “The professor’ was in 
the first drag. His “crime” consisted of asking a 
militiaman what offense a group of innocent men had 
committed which justified their being driven from 
the streets. His insistence on a better answer than 
“loitering” placed him in jail incommunicado and 
without a charge being filed. 

After twenty-four hours of imprisonment, “the 
professor” was taken to the Bertillon department for 
complete measurements, finger-printing and photo- 
graphing. No other military prisoners in his bull-pen 
of thirty were given such distinction. Just what the 
criteria were that resulted in this singular treatment 
was never revealed. After another twelve hours of 
incarceration, the military court dismissed their 
most notorious prisoner. 

Special attention is due the “trial.” First, let it be 
noted that the military court cannot legally try the 
case of anyone but a soldier. “The professor” did 
not object to this technicality, however, for he was 
glad enough to be released by any agency that as- 
sumed the right to release him, and he decided that 
the militia had as good a right to dismiss him as it had 
to arrest him. More significant was the nature of the 
trial. Only scant attention was given to the incidents 
leading up to the arrest. Major attention was given 
to “the professor’s”’ attitudes toward war, military 
law and disarmament. The questioning along these 
lines began with the captain saying: ‘““We have been 
hearing a lot about your being a liberal. You have 
been making a lot of speeches on liberal subjects.’’ 
Even after “the professor’ was dismissed, two military 
officers followed him to a neighboring town to hear 
him speak at a Congregational church. 

The extremity of the military tactics resulted in 
the suspension of the general strike after less than two 
days. In the course of a few weeks all soldiers were 
withdrawn. But military rule was not lifted. An 
officer was left behind to serve in the capacity of 
commander of what he himself called a ‘‘Fascistic 
dictatorship in Vigo and Sullivan Counties.” 

In the course of time, Dr. Leo Vernon, ex-in- 
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structor in the University of Wisconsin, came to 
Terre Haute to test the strength of military law. He 
tried to make an open-air speech from the steps of the 
court house, and, of course, was arrested, as he ex- 
pected to be. Then Powers Hapgood, Harvard 
graduate and Socialist candidate in 1932 for Governor 
of Indiana, came to seek Vernon’s release, and was 
himself imprisoned merely because he told the sheriff 
to address Vernon’s wife in language befitting a lady. 
This indiscretion of the sheriff started a move that 
may not be stopped for years. At once Norman 
Thomas, nationally known Socialist leader, Joseph 
M. Jacobs, labor attorney of Chicago, and Rev. Aron 
S. Gilmartin, national secretary of the Socialist and 
Labor Defense Committee, came on the scene. Thom- 
as, Hapgood and Vernon defied the military law by 
speaking from the same spot where Vernon was ar- 
rested five days before. An enthusiastic audience, 
estimated at two thousand, applauded the addresses. 
The officers made no arrests, although they had warned 
both Hapgood and Vernon not to speak in Terre 
Haute again. An indoor meeting of a thousand la- 
borers was held the same night in the Labor Temple. 
Thomas, Hapgood, Vernon, the president of the state 
federation of labor, the vice-president of the Terre 
Haute central labor union and “the professor’ were 
the speakers. A local committee, called the Terre 


Religion---Asset or Liability? 
Sheldon Shepard 


SHE Colorado River is the life stream for 
| thousands of thirsty desert acres. Yet it 
fe may at times become a wild charger upon 
ew) which ride the horsemen of destruction. So 
religion, the currents of which sweep across the plain- 
lands of the soul with mighty power, may be the quiet 
waters by which the shepherd of souls brings peace 
and happiness to his people, or it may be the current 
of destruction, running red with the blood of the 
miseries of men. 

No wonder the translators and interpreters of 
history have told different stories. It is not strange 
that honest searching human hearts, upon them the 
burden of the decisions of life, the pain of its disap- 
pointments and the strain of finding its reality, have 
discovered different pictures, and brought to the ques- 
tionings of their hearts different answers. One looks 
upon the beneficent river turning the desert to fruitful 
gardens, and he brings forth the report that religion 
is the hope of the race, the voice of God calling to men, 
the answer to our souls’ questions, the solution of our 
problems. Another surveys the torrent of destruction, 
wild with prejudice, red with destruction, and he says 
that religion is the foe of personal development, the 
great obstacle of the race in its climb to the heights. 

Now the truth may be that religion is either good 
or bad. Good or bad, it will always be powerful, 
sweeping through the passions of men and the in- 
stitutions of life. In no individual, no generation, no 
civilization, can it ever be avoided. The only thing 
that people can ever do who wish to write religion out 
of their program is to set one religion in the place of 
another. 


fits into you.” 


Haute Defense Committee, was formed to suppoliia 
legal suit against military dictatorship. Mr. Gilnj- 
tin, formerly minister of the First Unitarian Chu) 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was elected to serve with P : 
vice-president of the central labor union as co-se}} 
tary of the committee. Hi 
So much for the facts of the labor and mill: 
disturbances. Gilmartin and “the professor” sj 
learned that they were fellow Unitarians. That if 
enough to cement their friendship. Gilmartin t}), 
made his home in the house of “‘the professor.” Ty , 
liberals under one roof, not to mention their Unitar}<. 
wives! How horrifying to a military court! L. 
“The professor” and his Unitarian colleague nj. 
be wrong in their economic and political views. Til ‘, 
may even be wrong in their religious views. Ol} 
time will tell. In any case, the honored and tral 
tional Unitarian attitude of tolerance should obtelyj 
Unitarians, and others, should be as tolerant. 
economic and political matters as in religious or 
Tolerance and liberality should be universalizi 
This does not mean, of course, that one should 
listlessly and just let things happen. He should fig} 
for the principles in which he believes, just as Gilma 
and “‘the professor” did, but all the while remjj 
conscious that other men with intelligence just as hf 
and purposes perhaps just as noble may disagree. 


contains these essential elements of every person’s 1 
It is his interpretation of the universe, and none 
get away from interpreting the universe. 
not wonder why the courses of the stars maintain th 

beautiful harmony, if he is not puzzled by the myst 
of life in the depth of the ocean, and the songs in Hh 
throats of the birds; if he does not care to answer ‘Ay 
question of the sorrowing heart as it stands by i" 
open grave, at least he must attempt to interpret 
universe enough to make up his mind how to lil 


within it. It presses upon him and will not be turn} 
aside. 1 


2. Everyone is compelled to say to the univers 
“This is the way I meet you, this is the way my |: 


i] 


| 
a) 


Religion is also vital in directing the affairs | 
men, because it furnishes the standard by which |}}y 
gauge life, the criterion by which to say, “This is go 
that is bad; this I shall seek, that I shall eschew ; thisi 
the thing toward which men should drive, and that ) 
the thing from which men must turn.’’ Whether |} 
not one has a formal religion, one has some standaalh, 
of life, he estimates its elements in a certain wall) 
Being a human being with the necessity of choice, lil} 
cannot do otherwise, and this decision is a power | 
his life. 

Again, religion is geared into the drives of h 
manity, because it furnishes the motive by which or 
lives. Not always does one live by the motives ths 
he professes, which is simply saying that one’s cre¢ 
is not always his religion. He professes his cree 
he lives his religion. Often it is true that “Christiar 
profess to live by the strategy of Jesus, but on t 
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hole they live their lives just like outsiders, by the 
trrategy of selfishness.”’ 

Once more, religion has a tremendous sweep in 
ffecting people because it holds whatever hope one 
as, whatever gleam one sees in the interpretation 
f life, and whatever meaning it contains. 

Now these currents in any life, gathered together, 
ave a sweep of power. If it happens to be bad, it 
rives on to destruction. It can formulate the in- 
uisition, apply torture, grow rank with prejudice, 
ather up the sword and fire the cannon; it can be petty 
nd narrow, destroying personality. If it is good, it 
rings forth wholesome fruitage. It can identify one 
ith his fellows, lead one in the fields of sacrifice for 
rvice. It can cause one to measure, dream, hope 
xr blessings that may be brought to others, to al] the 
ace, because he feels the dreams of God. 

Now it does not make much difference whether 
ne gathers up his interpretation of the universe, the 
andards by which he gauges things, the motives by 
hich he lives, and the hopes that are in his heart, and 
vys, ““This is my religion,” or tosses aside religion and 
S$ institutions, simply going ahead and living by his 
scepted standards and drives. But it is vitally and 
iescapably important whether his interpretations, 
andards, motives and hopes bring to him the fruit- 
zes of a balanced, beautiful life, and to the world in 
im a brother and a servant, a friend of all. 

Religion might well be defined as the direction of 

1e forces of the personality for the up-building of 
1e individual and the service of the race. If we might 
ave some such definition and such interpretation, we 
duld see opening broadly before us the pathway of 
armony and unity about which we talk and pray, 
ut which we never attain. Probably as long as re- 
gion is thought of in terms of creed, we shall never 
iter the trail. If we could get a new concept of re- 
zion as the direction of personal forces into channels 
1at bring a beautiful, well-rounded life to every in- 
ividual, and point the way to the blessings of brother- 
ood, peace and justice to the world—if that could 
2 our definition of religion, we might step on to the 
ath that leads to the expression of the Infinite in 
armony and in cooperative endeavor to fulfill the 
reams of the race. 
When we seek that vitality in religion, we dis- 
»ver that we do not need an absolute. We need not 
ut our finger down and say, ‘Here is the absolute 
uth. Get that belief, and everything will be right. 
[iss it and all is wrong.’’ We discover in a peculiar 
remistry of the universe, that different kinds of 
aalyses of life, varying expressions of motives, di- 
argent embodiments of hope, yield peace, joy, 
varacter and the spirit of service, and bring the 
snediction of the sacred touch of blessed heroes and 
asung servants. 

What we seek are the values, not the wrappings 
_ which they have been brought to others. We 
ould find the healing that is in the wings of the spirit 
’ God, the sympathy, understanding and strength 
hich will make us joyous and triumphant as we face 
.e difficulties of our own lives, and send us forth loving 
rvants of the race of men. 

Who has not heard someone say, “‘I wish I could 
ive a faith like my grandfather’s, like my father’s or 


like someone else’s?”’ What the individual craves is 
not the creed or interpretation that the other individ- 
ual held; it is the grip, the steadiness, the peace, the 
consistent drive of character, the hope that vitalized 
the faith of the other individual. Such we mean when 
He say, “I wish I had a faith such as that individual 
asea 

If we have seen any with a faith that steadied 
him, that gave bim courage, that made him unselfish 
and sacrificing, that filled his life with hope, and that 
made him help to build the world of love and good 
will, we should be seeking for its counterpart. But 
it does not have to be found in his creed, and probably 
never can. Certainly the new wine of today’s thought 
cannot be carried in the old bottles of discarded ideas. 
We modern Californians did not come to California 
in the caravans of the covered wagon, but we appre- 
ciate the vitality, the determination and the glory of 
the trek across desert and mountains and rivers, 
through the maze of myriad dangers. There is still 
demand for the same spirit. There are dangers, 
hardships, frontiers of new human relations and new 
interpretations of life, the dawn of an utterly new 
expression of all our ideals. It is that expression, 
that spirit, that vitality, for us in our own days that 
we seek, in the name of those who used the covered 
wagon. 


Come, Children of Tomorrow, come! 

New glory dawns upon the world. 

The ancient banners must be furled. 

The earth becomes our common home— 
The earth becomes our common home. 
From plain and field and town there sound 
The stirring rumors of the day. 

Old wrongs and burdens must make way 
For men to tread the common ground. 


Look up! The children win to their immortal place. 
March on, march on—within the ranks of all the human race.— 
Come, love of people, for the part 

Invest our willing arms with might! 

Mother of Liberty, shed light 

As on the land, so in the heart— 

As on the land, so in the heart. 

Divided we have long withstood 

The love that is our common speech. 

The comrade cry of each to each 

Is calling us to humanhood. 


Let us not make the mistake of feeling that when 
we put by the covered wagon, we have put away 
transportation; fearing that when we have laid aside 
the tallow candle, we have given up light; of thinking 
that when we renounced war, we have lost patriotism; 
of being terrified lest when we have dropped creeds, 
we have departed from religion. 

We want the old-time religion, but we cannot have 
the old-time theology. We use the old-time principle 
of light, but we do not want tallow candles. We 
want the old-time health and vigor, but not the old- 
time treatments of disease. We want the old-time 
God present in the lives of men, but we cannot use 
the old time descriptions of him. We need the old- 
time conversion, changing life utterly, but we cannot 
use the old-time ways of securing it. We need the 
old-time Bible with its inspiration and uplift, but not 
the old-time ignorance concerning its nature and 


or 
oo 
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origin. Yes, we want the old-time religion, every 
good, beautiful and vital and sustaining element in 
it. We do not have to give it up simply because we 
leave the old covered wagon on exhibition while we 
gaze at it from the upholstered seats of a modern car. 

Religion is in the living of it. We have trusted 
the structure, the scaffold, the form. An old local 
preacher worked in the mills in England, a fine, 
strong, capable man. A friend said to the foreman, 
“T am sure John is the best weaver you have.”’. “No,” 
answered the foreman. ‘‘He ought to be; he js strong; 
he is capable, all right, but he spends all his time 
standing around talking about his religion, and he 
interferes with himself and other men. You can’t 
get him to see that when he is here his religion ought 
to come out through his hands, and not through his 
mouth.” 

Religion is not in forms, not in creeds. We may 
lose them and lose nothing. Their loss may be the 
gaining of religion. Religion consists in its power, 
its vitality, its meaningfulness, its development of 
the capacities of the personality, its direction in the 
ways of good will, its fitting one into the great scheme 
of brotherhood. One may weave a beautiful garment 
of form and creed while sitting in the midst of foul 
dirt crying for his attention. 


“Should Clergymen Join a Labor Union?” 


David Munroe Cory 


ge HOULD Clergymen Join a Labor Union?” is 
m Sayi the question heading a recent editorial in 
‘Ay 2) The Christian Century; and while this well- 
OG known religious weekly does not give a direct 
answer to its own question, its reaction to the pro- 
posal is most cordial, for it believes that the Union 
“deserves the good will of everyone who believes 
that brotherhood and comradeship, in times of social 
conflict, are to be expressed in something besides 
empty words, and that preachers should do something 
besides talking.”’ 


rw 8) 


Status of the Minister 


The status of the minister is much nearer to that 
of a wage worker than that of most professionais. 
Unlike the lawyer and doctor, to whom he is most 
frequently compared, the minister of religion does not 
earn his livelihood by fees but rather by a fixed wage, 
which is (more or less) regularly paid as in the case 
of other salaried workers. 

The members of the Ministers’ Union of America 
have always felt that fees should be accepted not as 
personal honoraria, but as contributions to a fund to 
be expended at the minister’s discretion for “good 
works.” If self-respecting barbers and waiters have 
desired an adequate salary rather than an uncertain 
and degrading income from tips, ministers may 
properly take a similar position. 

The present economic depression has related the 
ministry more directly to the lot of the workers than 
ever before. Many churches and synagogues have 
been active in assisting the needy. There has been, 
moreover, a fundamental reaction on the part of many 
ministers to the basic causes of unemployment and all 


Across my loom of years there fell a shadow, gaunt and gray 
Through my quiet dreams an echo of marching feet; 
O’er the hum of the flying threads, a voice of gloom: 
“The King’s work waits, for his plans make room, 
Come out and help us prepare the way!” 


Impatient I cried: ‘Through Life’s brief day 
I have toiled at this web so near complete; 
Its warp holds the gold of my weary years, 
Shall I spoil it with haste or dim it with tears? 
I must finish this robe for a festal day.” 


So I turned again to the brave array 
Of shining threads in my safe retreat, 

And wrought till the shimmering gown was done; 
It gleamed like a jewel beneath the sun. 

“Now for the King and his great highway!” 


But my soul was pierced with a great dismay, 
As proudly I turned the King to greet, 

For thorns lay thick in the path he had trod, 
All red from his patient feet was the sod, 

And lo, a world went clad in sober gray! 


Let not religion deck itself in beautiful worc}ff; 
lovely ideas and a pleasing sense of superiority, lea, 
ing stones and thorns for the King to tread as ] 
walks through a world clad in dismal gray! 


the suffering attendant upon the inequalities to 
found in the present economic set-up. The more i 
timate connection between the thought and activitj 
of the ministry and the lot of the worker, has broug | 
the clergy into closer touch with organized labor thai} 
ever before, and there is now scarcely a denominati ol 
that has not officially endorsed the organization ¢ 
labor and the principle of collective bargaining. 
The Ministers’ Union of America was organize 
on April 9, 1931, by a small group of liberal clergyme 
who were called together by Rev. Edmund B. Chaffeq 
who is justly regarded as the founder of the organiza} 
tion. The Union is the result of the conviction of | 
growing number of clergymen and rabbis that thy 
ministry requires an organization modeled on thilfi 
lines of a trade union in order to carry on a more el 
fective program of cooperation with organized labo} i 
and to improve the ethical and professional standardlj 
of the religious calling. The Union is also concerned 
with the encouragement and protection of progressivi} 
ministers, and with the provision of a decent minilll} 
mum salary for all duly ordained and installed mini}; 
isters. 


Supports Labor Unions } 

The Union has participated actively in supporting}} 
labor unions. In strike situations its men bers havdl 
been active in picketing, in addressing meetings, ini} 
securing relief for needy families, and in connectior 
with the holding of public hearings. An active cam 
paign is being conducted to induce all churches and} 
religious organizations to support the use of the union i 
label on all printed matter. At least two of the mem+ 
bers have been assaulted and injured while engaged} 


| 
{ 
} 
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in peaceful picketing, at least two more have been 
arrested and jailed (to be subsequently discharged, 
“case dismissed’’) while similarly engaged, and quite 
recently another was mobbed because of his activity 
on behalf of world peace. 

The Union has officially engaged in numerous 
labor parades and demonstrations. It is always rep- 
resented in the New York Labor May Day parade 
and demonstrations. A monthly news bulletin is 
being planned to keep the national membership in- 
formed of the Union’s plans and program. 

The organization is interfaith and interracial, 
and recently received its first woman member, Rev. 


A Mother 


Belle I. Conrad of Sag Harbor, Long Island. Nearly 
one hundred members are enrolled in the Union 
throughout the country, with two-fifths of these in 
the Metropolitan area of New York. The rapid 
growth both in membership and influence augurs well 
for the future usefulness of the Union, and it is hoped 
that the American Federation of Labor will grant a 
charter in the not too distant future. 


(A second article on the Ministers’ Union of America, 
will appear in an early issue of The Register. This will be 
written by Rey. Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship and director of parish activities of the Community 
Church, New York.) 


in Poland 


E. M. Almedingen 


paiN the northern fringe of the Tatra Mountains, 
miles away from the railway and several 
A faq| minutes walk from the nearest apology of a 
eae} =road, lay that village, bordered by a pine 
and larch forest. It consisted of a few cottages, a 
mill and the modest tower of a very old church. A 
little away from the wood the brown blur of the rye- 
sown fields stretched far, far beyond to the violet 
shadows thrown by the mountains. 

A middle-aged woman in a black apron and neat 
white head-dress stood, wringing out a wet cloth, at 
the door of the fourth cottage in a row of about ten. 
She saw me as I went down the street, intent on the 
possibility of finding some good frescoes in the ancient 
church. She looked at my clothes and, most particu- 
larly, at my heavy brogues. Then her brown apple 
of a face puckered up into a sunny smile. ‘“‘Ameri- 
kanska,”’ she said. 

I knew a smattering of the language and I told 
her that I was “‘Angelska.”’ Evidently, she knew little 
about the difference. Immediately, the low-linteled 
door was thrown wide open, and she bowed and 
smiled, gestured and chattered away. In twenty 
years she had had one visitor from America. I came 
from England, but it was the same—or nearly the 
same. They all talked the same language, didn’t 
they, she asked me, and when I told her she was 
right, she ushered me in. 

In Poland, curiosity on the part of a guest is a 
mark of very bad breeding. So I could not ask any 
questions and sat in silence, whilst she bustled about 
with platters and cutlery and a red-checked table- 
cloth. Over the only table in the fairly spacious room 
hung a garishly framed photograph of a young soldier 
in the old Russian uniform. To the left of the por- 
trait was pinned a fly-blown snapshot of an American 
soldier. Above it was a crudely painted American 
lag. It had been daubed on rough gray paper, 
and the red had gone patchily pink in places, and 
some of the stars looked a bit awry. A red paper 
“ose was stuck on. the top, and underneath it all 
aung a neatly carved shelf with a small wooden casket 
eit. 

My hostess put bear’s ham, smoked sausage, 
resh rye bread, a jug of beer, and pickled cucumbers 
m the table. I ate and drank and thanked her, still 
wondering as to what could have been the reason of 


her inviting mein. When I had finished and the red- 
checked cloth was cleared away, she took off her 
apron, smoothed the wide pleats of her gray print 
dress and asked in a quick, jerky voice whether I had 
noticed the photograph and the flag. 

I nodded, still very much at sea, and then she 
brought out her story. 

When the war broke out, her young son was con- 
scripted at once. He went away, and she did not 
know anything about him for three whole years. She 
was almost a young woman then, but the suspense 
laid a burden of years on her shoulders. She did not 
know if her son were dead or alive. She asked the 
parish priest to write to all sorts of places, but no 
answer came to any of those letters. Then one spring 
day, her son returned with little luggage except that 
casket and the photograph of the young foreign 
soldier. The flag? Well, they painted it later. The 
parish priest helped them to get the design from an 
old map he had. 

Her son, so she learned on his return, had been 
down in the South somewhere, and they had to fight 
with bare hands sometimes, and the Turks had plenty 
of ammunition. He was badly wounded and then left 
for dead in a ditch. There were American soldiers 
near that place. One of their men stumbled across 
her son in that ditch and carried him on his own 
shoulders to the nearest ambulance station. ‘“Two 
whole hours he carried him, and the Turkish guns 
were all over the place. And himself wounded, he 
brought my dear son to safety, and my boy recovered 
and was sent home later on, but his friend never saw 
his own country again. In this box are the things my 
son was allowed to bring home as keepsakes, and 
they are holy things to us, and anyone who speaks 
that boy’s language is a welcome guest in this 
house.” 

Slowly and reverently, she lifted the carved lid. 
Inside lay a discolored cardboard box which, at one 
time, must have contained cigarettes. There was a 
neatly folded New York paper, its edges gone deep 
yellow. There was a stump of pencil and a well-worn 
tan glove. 

I tramped back to the main road, thinking of the 
boy from the Polish forests and the unknown boy 
from America. Between those lay the brightly gleam- 
ing link of true brotherhood. 
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STOPPING THE ROT 

HE deliberate, careful and forceful speech de- 

T livered by Sir Samuel Hoare before the League of 

Nations Assembly on Wednesday, September 11, 
in which he clearly defined the attitude, not merely 
of the British government, but also of the British 
people with regard to Great Britain’s position in the 
League of Nations, should do much to consolidate 
world opinion upon the value of treaties. The opinion 
seems to be rapidly growing that agreements signed in 
sincerity are not binding because of the impossibility 
of foreseeing all the consequences that result from 
their operation. Lack of omniscience is thus held to 
invalidate the binding power of an agreement. It is 
obvious that this plea will always be available to any 
nation when it discovers that what it believed to be a 
bargain working for its own advantage turns out to be 
a limitation of its power to have everything to its 
own liking. If this. attitude continues to spread 
among the nations, the signing of a treaty is utterly 
valueless. 

Sir Samuel Hoare showed in his speech that he is 
well aware of the insinuations and accusations that 
have been cast upon British sincerity in its apparently 
idealistic attitude in desiring to maintain the League 
of Nations, but the whole world should be grateful to 
him for his pertinacity and courage in upholding the 
position that those members who desire to stand by an 
agreement should boldly insist that an agreement is 
binding even when it is prejudicial to the interests of 
any one of the signers of the treaty. The time has 
come when any nation should either refuse to enter 
into any treaty with any other nation whatsoever, or 
enter it with the firm intention of maintaining it even 
to its own disadvantage. If Italy withdraws from 
the League, as now appears quite probable, there will 
still remain a most important function for the League 
in consolidating into a world force all those nations 
which feel the obligation of remaining faithful to the 
written word, regardless of the consequences. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


STAFF CONFERENCE AT STOW 
EVIVED after two years of inaction, the Stal), 
Conference was successfully renewed on th| 

first full weekend in September. In the midi 

of the incomparable surroundings of a quiet Ne} 
England village with shaded lanes and rocky hill. 
the staffs of the departments and agencies of thy 
American Unitarian Association met for consideratio | 


tive spirit of like-minded persons. | 
Representatives of the A. U. A., the Alliance, thi! 
Laymen’s League, the Young People’s Religiou 
Union, the Joint Student Committee, the Ministeria 
Union and The Christian Register were present. In 4} 
two-day session plans were outlined which each of th) 
several departments hopes to complete in the comigy 
year. HN} | 
With friendly courtesy criticisms were offered and 


accepted, modifications or amplifications were sug) 


gested. It would, indeed, have been a revelation tel 


those who believe that discord lies between the officers} | 
in our denominational departments. At no time was} 
the business at hand deferred for pleasure and play’ 
the pleasure was in the spirit of the conference, ancl} 
play was not an objective. 

But this is not a news article. It is an endeavoi 
to reflect the spirit of the conference to the reader |" 
No small part of this reflection should consist in 4 
description of our meeting place—the beautiful Whit 
ney Homestead. 

Two old New England farmhouses, ideally re- 
modeled in keeping with their architecture, a trueHf 
love for one who revels in beautiful plain lines, wid al i 
plank floors and antique fittings. A truly restfulllf 
home in a delightful village, a monument to thelf 
memory and spirit of the man who gave that other NP: 
might have what he had loved. 

We who have been to this place, privileged to re-|}f 
main a weekend, have carried away a remarkablelf 
something which is unanalyzable, a something pro-}}f 
moted both by the spirit of the conference and its|IP) 
setting. It has been rightly phrased, “I will look unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help.” We looked, lf 
we communed, and, please be, we have renewed ||f 
oun and will carry on in a truly courageous ff 
spirit. 


John W. Brigham. 


* +k 


HEROISM UNSUNG 
Rea an American family slipped in the 
back door of this country at Galveston after |} 
an absence of six years. Unheralded, they || 
came from little war-torn Paraguay, sailing the day | 
the armistice had been signed. . 

The two muchachos were pale as a result of the 
scanty diet upon which they had been forced to live, 
and their parents both bore the marks of suffering. 
The mother was recovering from an operation for 
cancer and the father was headed for the Mayo 
Clinic. 

In the six years they had been teaching in a mis- 
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on school in Asuncion they had experienced a war 
hich they had predicted—a war which took from 
veir school the fifteen-year old boys and converted 
assrooms into hospitals. Flood waters had coated 
ome and school with vermin-infested mud, not to 
ention the usual problems of Protestant teachers in 
Catholic country. 

But we would not pity this man—a graduate of 
ale Divinity School, a lover of literature and mind 
ert on social issues. Let us not feel sorry for him 
ho has administered to lepers and has suffered the 
gors of hardship. Let us rather regard with respect 
1e motive which carried him along and covet for 
urselves this vanishing heroism of religion. 

To be sure, society is at fault when she fetes her 
snerals and forgets these humanitarians, but the in- 
ividual is also in the wrong when his religion is eru- 
ite without being courageous. 

Harold P. Marley. 


* x 
TO ASK OR NOT TO ASK 


OSWELL relates that on one occasion late in life 
Doctor Johnson intimated that he had once 
thought of making a collection of the greatest 

rayers, adding some prayers of his own and “prefacing 
discourse on prayer.’’ Immediately his companions 
athered about him, pressing him to execute his plan. 
He seemed,” says Boswell, “‘to be a little displeased 
; the manner of our importunity, and in great agita- 
on called out, ‘Do not talk thus of what is so aweful. 
know not what time God will allow me in this world. 
here are many things I wish to do.’ ’”’ Some of these 
iends persisted and a certain Dr. Adams said, “‘T 
aver was more serious about anything in my life.” 
0 which Dr. Johnson responded, ‘‘Let me alone, let 
e alone; I am overpowered.”’ And then he put his 
ands before his face, and reclined for some time upon 
ie table. 

Some such reticence as that shown by Dr. John- 
m. (who was always ready with a final dictum on any 
sher subject) would, no doubt, be fitting for anyone 
essed to solve the knotty problems of prayer. But 
_a time when many are, seemingly, making drafts 
oon the emotional increment of ancient religious 
ybits, although the intellectual and spiritual prin- 
pal has virtually disappeared, an importunity even 
eater than that of Dr. Johnson’s companions may 
> justified. 

The discrepancy between faith and practice, be- 
veen belief and emotion, is not evident in the ten- 
mney of certain liberals to deprecate the element of 
tition in prayer. “I believe in prayer,” they say, 
yut not in petitionary prayer.’ They will have it 
iat prayer is worship, or contemplation, or medita- 
on, or aspiration, or ‘‘alternation,” or work, or com- 
union with God,—anything but petition. Perhaps 
e eschew the word petition in our descriptions of 
‘ayer, because we would prefer to be “‘let alone”’ 
1 the inescapable questions, “‘Do you really believe 
at prayer is answered?” “Do you expect to change 
od by petitions?” And yet, we engage in petition- 
y prayer regularly as a part of public worship. We 
sist also upon retaining the Lord’s prayer in the 
rvice. Some, indeed, would gravely resent it if a 


“humanist” minister should appear in their own 
church, substituting ‘aspiration’ or ‘‘meditation’’ 
for petitionary prayer. Interpreted literally, then, 
most of the prayers used in our public worship offer 
our petitions to God with the implication that we de- 
pend upon him for the desired change. 

This inconsistency between faith and practice oc- 
casionally manifests itself in the perfunctory manner 
of our petitions. It is indeed evident that many 
among us would be surprised and annoyed if anyone 
should affirm seriously that the world, without or 
within, had been substantially changed by the God 
to whom we direct our petitions. We would be more 
likely to take the credit ourselves. 

But the guif between belief and vocabulary some- 
times affects not only the spirit of our prayer. It 
transforms unwittingly even the form. At an ordina- 
tion service I recently witnessed a strange recurrence 
of “‘the finest prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience.” The prayer of ordination began in a 
petition addressed to God and ended in a charge to the 
minister. Indeed, the point of reference was clearly 
designated for the congregation by a shift from “‘thou”’ 
as directed to God, to “you” as referring to the 
minister. 

The man in the street may be depended upon in 
such a juncture to bring us back to our senses if our 
own perspicacity and sincerity cannot do it. He is 
still sufficiently healthy-minded and unsophisticated 
spiritually, to insist upon the old question, “Can 
prayer be answered?”’ He will be satisfied with no 
metaphoric evasions to the effect that prayer is “the 
soul’s sincere desire” and therefore its own answer. 

The question will not down. Either man can 
through prayer release spiritual energy and insight or 
he cannot. Either he can open himself to real in- 
fluences flowing in from the divine spirit, or he cannot. 
If he cannot, then the language of petition is out of 
place. If we liberals do not face squarely the issue, 
we shall ourselves be guilty of the dishonesty which 
we so often and so self-righteously condemn in our 
more orthodox brethren. 

James Luther Adams. 


* * 


THE CHURCHMAN DEFENSE FUND 


ONTRIBUTIONS totaling $50 have been sent 
through The Register office to The Churchman 
Defense Fund. One of our subscribers, in a 

note enclosed with her check, says, ‘“‘We all ought to 
be very grateful to The Churchman and its editor.” 
Another expresses her appreciation to The Register 
“for giving her this opportunity—a gracious gesture 
to a great paper.” 

The Churchman, in an editorial note in the issue 
of September 1, suggests to its friends who are in- 
terested in helping raise the amount necessary to pay 
the Hess libel judgment, that checks be made payable 
to the Churchman Defense Committee and sent to 
Burton F. White, 253 West 72nd Street, New York. 
No checks should be made payable to individuals. 
There are dishonest persons always ready to take ad- 
vantage of such a nationwide effort. Neither The 
Churchman nor other papers have agents authorized to 
seek contributions for this purpose. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


PEACE CALLING 


The following may sound as voices crying in the night and 
with no echo but a cry, but they are worth recording. 

The Christian Evangelist, August 22. ‘Newton D. Baker, 
war secretary under the late President Woodrow Wilson, makes 
the suggestion that the best way to keep out of a general war is 
to have no war at all. The implication of this statement is that 
our government should take a more aggressive peace attitude 
than it has in the immediate past.” 

Advance, Aug. 29. ‘Viscount Snowden, former Laborite 
Chancellor of Great Britain, in an interview given to the Asso- 
ciated Press, has appealed to America to help prevent a new war 
‘too terrible to contemplate!’ ... Viscount Snowden sug- 
gested America’s opportunity and responsibility. ‘We in Britain 
were encouraged by the courageous statement made recently by 
the ex-Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, to the hope that the in- 
fluence of America will be brought to bear in the present crisis. 
Not only is the covenant of the League, but the Kellogg Pact, 
at stake, and if Mussolini is allowed to plunge into war without 
restraint, then that pact, as well as the League covenant, be- 
comes a scrap of paper, and all safeguards for enforcing inter- 
national law and international morality will have gone by the 
board.’ ”’ 

The Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), August 29. ‘The 
United States may be outside of the League of Nations, but her 
voice in the interests of humanity and the peace of the world 
should be more than a hope; it should be a ringing protest. 

“On August 22, one Roman Catholic archbishop, four 
Methodist bishops, seven Protestant Episcopal bishops, three 
United Brethren bishops, together with many ministers of other 
religious groups, presented a petition calling upon Congress and 
the President to demonstrate that our country was not hypo- 
critical when we originated and signed the Paris Peace Pact, 
and to insist upon the maintenance of that pact in the Italo- 
Ethiopian situation.” 

America, Aug. 30, and The Commonweal, August 31, both 
give an account of an open letter to Secretary Hull from Professor 
Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr College and chairman of the 
committee on law and organization for the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. Dr. Fenwick recalls a statement made 
by Secretary Stimson on August 9, 1932, who said that the obli- 
gations of the Kellogg Pact involved a further obligation on the 
part of the United States to consult with other nations in the 
event of a threatened violation of the pledges contained in the 
pact. The question as to whether the United States should 
consult with the signators of the Pact organized in a separate 
conference or consult with the council of the assembly of the 
League of Nations is left to expediency. 

Dr. Fenwick suggests further that if Italy wants raw ma- 
terials, then the United States and other nations which hold 
large reserves might help by guaranteeing to Italy a fair share of 
these supplies in the future, and concludes, “Is it too much to 
hope for such constructive action by the United States?” 

* * 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN EUROPE 


At the Conference on Academic Freedom held at Oxford, 
England, in August, Professor Abercrombie, who presided, said: 
“We have learned recently that civilization is terribly fragile. 
It is not too much to say that a considerable portion of Europe 
is lying in ruins today, and it is our business to see what can be 
done to help those who have been injured by the ruin of civiliza- 
tion.”” This had shown itself principally in the attack on educa- 
tion, in the attempt to restrict, to control and to manage educa- 
tion for the purpose of political and economic interests. 

The Italian report showed how membership in the Fascist 
party was necessary for admission to the profession, the Spanish 


| 

report gave a picture of the imprisonment of teachers for polit}! 
opinions, and the Bulgarian report told of 5,000 teachers Vj | 
had been dismissed under the Fascist regime and who were lud) — 
if they could get menial positions. The need of aiding persecu] © 
teachers in Germany also was fully recognized, and a reat) in 
for international coordination Bes established. | 
* 


KARL BARTH AND THE GERMAN CHURCH 


The Journal Religieux records an interview with the fam) 
German theologian whom the Nazis have compelled to res|| 
from his professorship at Bonn. He declared that he was | ij 
sonally willing, in resisting the domination of the Nazis of 
the Church, to go further than the bishops, who wished to Si i 
the National Church. He would not have feared letting : { 


—— 


and founding a free church. If the Confessional community | 
fuses to compromise, there will be, he thinks, a heroic conflict 77 
of which will emerge a strong and powerful church. ‘“There is| a 
this time a great religious revival accompanied by a politi] 

movement, and the number of convinced Nazis is rapidly | 
clining.”’ 


— 


x x | 
WHAT KIND OF CITIZENS DO WE WANT? _ | 


Mrs. Gertrude Annas, who was born in Edinburgh, Sq 4 
land, and who is now the wife of Rev. John W. Annas, pastot|ff, 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Corning, N. Y., recermi). 
filed a petition for citizenship at the United States District Co j 
located in Boston. Judge Hugh D. McClellan dismissed ] 
application because Mrs. Annas, although willing to uphold 7 
Constitution, would not promise to bear arms in time of y 
Mr. Annas, addressing the court on behalf of his wife, appea) 
to the Bill of Rights, but the judge was compelled to dis 
the petition. 


He Se 


50,0009 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


At the last annual meeting of the Editorial Council of 
Religious Press, Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, editor of the Cen 
Christian Advocate, reported that during the previous eightef 
months his plan for “mass circulation’? had resulted in an 
cession of 50,000 new subscriptions. This result was achiey 
by the cooperation of 1,800 Methodist ministers among 
4,000 to whom he appealed. Eighty churches secured 
subscribers and over. A proportional response on the part} ie 
Unitarian ministers would add 5,000 new subscribers to i 
Register. | 


* * 
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FROM RELIEF TO COOPERATION 


| 

| 
A “production-for-use’ cooperative led by Rev. L. lia 

Harper of Independence, Mo., has taken 150 families off || 
relief rolls into a cooperative organization for the producti} ; 
and canning of fruits and vegetables. Made possible b 
Federal Loan of $15,000, they have leased a 200-acre farm ail i‘ 
each member of the cooperative association received a $20 sh i 
of the stock after working sixty hours. | 

| 


* * 


SALES APPEAL 


“Whiskey Whiffing,” according to The Chicago Beveral 
Dealer, is the latest idea in liquor sales appeal. It is done, | | \} # 
it is said, by means of ‘‘an atomizer gadget affixed to the top| {) h 
a bottle of . . which enables the buyer to spray a few draft! 
of whiskey on ne hands and judge for himself, by its scent, t | 
full flavor, aroma and quality of the product.” 1 

Comments The Union Signal, “It was Milton who said: ‘ if 
amber scent of odorous perfume her harbinger.’ And Shenstay 1 
wrote: . i" 

‘And Lavender . . to lurk amidst the labors of her loom4} 
And crown her ecules clean with mickle rare perfume.’ 
“But who shall pen the modern apostrophe to the maid I m 


who lends to the air about her the scent of a rare old bart" 
house?” 1a 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT YOU OWE YOUR CHILD 

What You Owe Your Child. By 
Willard L. Sperry. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 154 pp. $1.50. 

When New York Junior Leaguers 

realized that as parents they were not 
accepting their religious duty to their 
shildren and could not delegate the matter 
0 the Sunday school because of its ‘‘pale 
und pious imitation of day schools,” they 
uurned to Dean Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School for advice. This book, 
yritten in popular style, had its origin 
n an address on “tips to troubled par- 
mts’? who were earnestly asking what the 
coming generation needs to know about 
eligion. It outlines the religious re- 
ponsibility of parents, and evaluates cer- 
ain methods and principles. 
The first few chapters of the book 
tive us Dean Sperry’s appreciation of 
he twentieth-century philosophy of life. 
dere are words of sympathy and advice 
0 parents yearning for a spiritual stability 
hemselves in order that they might be 
eligious companions to their children. 
“he chapter headings might lead one to 
xpect a moral basis for home life, yet 
here is vital and radiant religion to be 
ound in the illustrations and central con- 
iderations. The old-fashioned idea of 
he home as the place where parents and 
hildren take traditional morality and vi- 
alize it in daily living is presented as the 
atural heritage of the growing child. 

Later chapters are given over to an 
valuation of methods and _ institutions 
rhich give religious guidance to children. 
‘he author warns us in the preface that ‘“‘at 
ome points I shall be, on teaching methods, 
Id-fashioned and reactionary.”’ It is un- 
ortunate that our writer should choose to 
resent as examples of methods in character 
nd religious education, “‘projects” on the 
ne hand and label them almost useless, 
nd “memorization” on the other and as- 
ribe to it great value. There is too much 
ood in these methods to discredit the one 
ecause of bad usage by inexperienced 
2achers, and to laud the other because of 
s limited efficiency and easy adminis- 
‘ation. Dean Sperry leaves the impres- 
on that the “‘project’”’ rarely comes to 
rips with spiritual ideas and convictions. 
[any educators and parents will doubt 
iis conclusion. The project method with 
s emphasis on guided creativeness seems 
» the reviewer to fit well with the concept 
‘religion as presented in this book. 

The warm enthusiasm that Dean Sperry 
‘ings to memorization of the classics and 
arts of the Bible, and his insistence upon 
aining children in the beauty of public 
orship, will be thoroughly enjoyed by his 
aders. The need for attendance at 
orning worship and the putting of moral 


money-in-the-bank by the entire family, is 
advice which ministers and leaders of the 
church will welcome. 

The ideal Sunday school is found to be 
one which adequately trains in public 
worship: The parent interested in a more 
thorough-going method may ask: what of 
some religious training and guidance in 
daily living? Completely discouraged with 
“our dull and . . . . piety-on-top-of-science 
Sunday school,” the parent finds hope ex- 
pressed that somehow early enlistment 
and regular attendance at morning church 
worship will guide the child to a proper 
attitude toward life. Parents who en- 
counter difficulty in getting children to at- 
tend the traditional morning service of 
the church are admonished to take their 
children with them and rehabilitate the 
family pew. The inadequacies in staff, 
curriculum and equipment of the present- 
day church school are deplored by all, 
yet there is a growing tendency to state 


the edueational function of the church in’ 


terms not only of worship, but also crea- 
tiveness, knowledge, participation in life 
and orderly development of personality. 
Parents are still looking to the church for 
help in bringing children to know a way of 
life. 

The final plea of the book is summed up 
in the inalienable right of children to ‘“‘a 
religion which they can call their own, not 
some pale copy of our religion.’”’ Here is 
recognized the prime importance of first- 
hand religion for each child, young person, 
and adult; and not some handed-down con- 
victions from the older generation which 
are taken for granted for a few years, out- 
grown, and then finally abandoned in 
maturity. 

“What You Owe Your Child’ should 
cause many people to think. The instruc- 
tive early chapters will appeal especially 
to parents. The closing chapters are 
provocative, in that ministers, Sunday- 
school superintendents and parents will 
wonder whether the church and its agencies 
“know what they are doing.” 

No reader will leave this book, whether 
he be an educator, minister, or parent, 
without re-examining his own attitude 
toward the religious nurture of children. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 


* * 


PAPINI’S DANTE 

Dante Vivo. By Giovanni Papini. 
Translated by Eleanor Hammond Broadus 
and Anna Benedetti. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 3840 pp. $3.50. 

To present a living Dante, a Dante vivo, 
Giovanni Papini hopes to show the es- 
sential Dante, to draw a critical portrait, 
both moral and spiritual. 

Papini’s qualifications are many. Hav- 


ing been by turn pragmatist, anti-Catholic 
and Catholic, he achieves at last religious 
harmony with his fellow-Florentine. As 
he puts it, “For a full understanding of 
Dante, one must be a Catholic, who still 
feels to be true and living that which 
Dante felt and believed—an artist to 
penetrate the mind and genius of a poet— 
a Florentine who has preserved some trace 
of the ancient Florentine character.” 

With clear and vivid phraseology Papini 
follows Dante through his life, soul and 
work. His life, or the few definite and un- 
inspiring facts, are reviewed in relation to 
the times. His traditions, Hebrew, Etrus- 
can, and Roman, are traced throughout his 
writings. His frustrations—an orphan— 
an exile—and his contemporary literary 
failure are given the examination of a 
psychologist. 

Dante’s modernism and universality are 
shown to be pre-eminently in accord with 
those of the moderns of today. He voices 
the thought of modern Catholics who 
would sever the priesthood from the state 
and who have also a living expectation of 
the advent of a reformer of Heavenly 
Grace—a Paraclete, or Veltro, the mys- 
terious hound that runs obscurely through 
the Commedia pursuing Avarice, Lust and 
Pride. 

Modern also, from Papini’s viewpoint, is 
Dante politically, as a prophet of national 
unity. For ‘‘the little threshing floor that 
makes us so ferocious’? must be governed 
by a single body of laws and one supreme 
authority. The prophecy of the coming of 
this person, the Dux, a human being sent 
from Heaven to order the practical affairs 
of the world, isthe one intentional obscurity 
of the entire Commedia. 

Dante’s poetry, too, stands the test of 
modernity, for, while accused of symbolism 
and obscure allusions, his genre continues 
in our day from Mallarme to Paul Valery. 

For liberal readers, Papini’s own Cathol- 
icism as a measure for Dante’s soul may 
be found suggestive. In the orthodox test 
for the seven deadly sins, Dante is found 
guilty of three, those of Lust, Pride and 
Wrath, which sins are shown most com- 
monly to beset souls that are vigorous and 
noble. Dante’s love of self-praise is the 
most censurable—he becomes greater 
than the modern superman and raises 
himself in the Commedia to the seat of the 
Vicar of God, Virgil investing him with 
freedom of the will, ““Therefore I crown 
thee and mitre thee lord of thyself.” 

The Commedia, written as a compensa- 
tion for his unsatisfied soul, is not a piece 
of literature, though it uses words; greater 
than that, it is ‘‘a unique act,” a heroic 
attempt to save unhappy brothers from 
a state of misery and to bring them to 
felicity where, with the sublimated Bea- 
trice, they may look on the Triune Light. 

Papini’s book reveals research, is read- 
able, and renders many of the most note- 
worthy passages from the Italian text. 

Florence Bracq Moulton. 
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“Summer Student Program” at Columbia 
Interests Students in Unitarian Ideals 


The former West Side Unitarian meet- 
inghouse in New York, N. Y., temporarily 
the parish center of the Community 
Church, was used by Rev. William H. Gy- 
san, director of Unitarian student work, 
during July as headquarters for his summer 
student program during part of the Colum- 
bia summer session. This was the fourth 
of Mr. Gysan’s summer programs in uni- 
versity centers, other programs having 
been carried out in 1932 at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in 1988 at Burlington, Vt., and in 
1934 at Los Angeles, Calif. This summer 
ministry to students under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Student Committee is made 
possible by the Billings Lectureship Fund 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Other summer ministers to students have 
been Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., at Iowa City, Iowa, in 1932; and 
Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1933 and 
1934. 

Located just off Broadway, only a few 
blocks from Columbia University, the 
West Side meetinghouse proved to be an 
ideal place for student gatherings during 
the summer session. A group of young 
people of the Community Church, under 
the chairmanship of their president, Miss 
Charlotte Russell, were hosts to the visit- 
ing students. Seventy-two Unitarian and 
Universalist students, mostly teachers and 
graduate students, were registered in the 
Columbia summer session. Among them 
were four Unitarian ministers: Rev. John 
Malick, minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Rev. Du Bois LeFevre, minister of 
the Second Church, Boston, Mass., Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp of Meadville, Pa., and 
Rey. Dayton T. Yoder cf Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Between twenty-five and forty students, 
with various racial and religious back- 
grounds and diverse economic viewpoints, 
gathered in the parlors of the meetinghouse 
each Sunday evening in July to participate 
in the discussions which followed Mr. Gy- 
san’s addresses. The topics on which he 
spoke were: “‘What Can Young People Do 
to Prevent War?” ‘Should We Try to 
Preserve Democracy?” “Is Moderation or 
Abstinence the Solution of the Liquor 
Problem?” and “Is a Universal Religion 
Possible?” Interesting and lively discus- 
sion in which nearly every student par- 
ticipated and which sometimes continued 
until midnight, followed each address. 
In all the discussions the earnestness of 
the students in the presence of pressing 
world problems and their desire for a social 
order which will insure peace and economic 
security, were evidenced. A united front 
of young people against war and Fascism, 
and for a cooperative social order, and 
international-mindedness seemed to be the 


favorite demands of the students. Of 
course, every student group has its dis- 
senters. A woman student, exiled from 
Hitler’s Germany, although non-Jewish, 
protested vigorously against Fascism, but 
was less sure about the ability of democ- 
racies as they now exist to solve the world’s 
economic and political problems. A few 
Communists, all local New Yorkers, had 
abandoned all hope for a non-violent solu- 
tion of the industrial struggle. One mem- 
ber of one Sunday evening’s group argued 
against the validity and worth of any form 
of religion except the purely ethical. In 
all the discussions Mr. Gysan was spokes- 
man for the method of pacific settlement 
and non-violence, constitutional, represent- 
ative democracy, cooperative living, so- 
cialized education, scientific social plan- 
ning, and theistic, ethical religion. 

Among the visitors at the meetings were 
Professor Earl Claxton of Fox Lake, Il., 
who pointed out the need of educating 
high-school students more thoroughly in 
social and economic matters. Mr. Sharp, 
who defended the policy of personal ab- 
stinence from the use of alcoholic beverages; 
Rabbi Philip Hoffman, Jewish student ad- 
viser at Columbia; and Dean-elect Dr. P. 
Chang of the Government Normal School, 
Peiping, China. 

Besides conducting the Sunday-evening 
student meetings, Mr. Gysan held con- 
sultation hours during the week, and con- 
ducted student tours to the Henry Street 
Settlement, the Sanger Clinic, and the 
Men’s Night Court. On Sunday morn- 
ing, July 21, a number of Unitarian stu- 
dents joined a larger group of 500 Columbia 
students to attend a service at the Abys- 
sinian Church in Harlem, the largest 
Protestant church in the world. 

Unitarian literature, which was gen- 
erously supplied by the A. U. A., the 
Laymen’s League and the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, was displayed at all the 
student meetings and was taken away for 
future reading by large numbers of visiting 
students. 


* * 


FAMOUS ORGAN PRESENTED 
TO STOCKTON UNITARIANS 
The famous organ of the Unitarian 
Church of Palo Alto, Calif., which was the 
first organ of the Episcopal Church of 
Cambridge, Mass., many years ago in the 
days immediately following its importa- 
tion from England, its land of origin, has 
been presented to the Unitarian Society of 
Stockton, Calif. The great composer, 
Handel, was one of the many organists 
who played upon it during its wanderings 
which have led it half-way round the globe 
from London. Despite its many journeys it 
is still in good shape and its wood pipes 
are as sweet-toned as ever. 


| 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIOM 
The American Unitarian All g 
announces that a Committee on Admin I i 
tration consisting of Robert F. Duncan |j© 
New York, chairman; H. Whittemo} } 
Brown of Concord, Mass., Rev. Bradfoaj})’ 
E. Gale of Salem, Mass., Charles O. Ric} ‘i 
ardson of Weston, Mass., and George a | 
Davis, executive secretary of the Ass i yi 
ciation, as secretary, has been at wor} 
throughout the summer. The committe * 
has prepared a comprehensive repojip! 
looking to the strengthening of the aajjy 
ministrative functions of the Associatioa| 
This report, containing important recon 
mendations affecting the Association, wil 
be submitted to a special meeting of th 
Association directors to be held at Senexé 
Pines, Conn., on October 4 and 5. A fu 
report of the action taken by the directo 
will appear in a later issue of The Register 

In defining the functions of the co i 
mittee, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presiderg 
of the Association, said: ‘“This committe 
was appointed to consider a number of i 1 
portant administrative changes which t Ct 
board has been considering during the pas 
year, as well as to survey all aspects of o | 
administration and to make recommenday 
tions for improving our methods whereve}} 
possible. One move of this nature, whici} 
has not awaited the report of this com] 
mittee, but which has its hearty approvell 
is the establishment of the Division a 
Public Relations with Dr. Charles Ri 
Joy as chairman.” tile 

This Committee on Administration iif) 
acting in the closest cooperation with the | 
Commission of Appraisal, and on Septe | hy 
ber 6 the chairman and secretary met witill}py 
a representative of the Commission at 2 | 
all-day session in New York. Nes 

The committee’s report to the directora] 
on October 4 will take cognizance of recomff}\, 
mendations from the Commission of Ap#j 0h 
praisal concerning the Association subllty, 
mitted last May and at a meeting of thdlig 
Commission with the Association’s execu} ( 
tive committee at 25 Beacon Street om 
August 24. 


* BS : 1D If 
OAKLAND’S ‘“‘BOOKLOVERS”’ | |i: 
For the twelfth consecutive season “The 
Booklovers” of Oakland, Calif., a non#{! 
sectarian, civic, and educational organiza H ‘ 
tion without constitution or by-laws, wil \| 
meet on the third Thursday of each month] i 
from September to April to hear Drjiyt 
Clarence Reed, minister of the First Uni i l 
tarian Church, lecture on current books off U 
distinction. Dr. Reed’s program will i a \ 
clude discussions of “The Story of Civiliza: | t 
tion” by Will Durant, “English Journey”}||" 
by J. B. Priestley, ‘The Open Door 2 Hy} 
Home” by Charles A. Beard, ‘‘Time to it 
Live” by Gove Hambidge, “‘A Man-Called i q 
Cervantes” by Bruno Frank, ‘‘Farewell te l 
Revolution” by Everett Dean Martin, . 
“Rats, Lice, and History’ by Hans 
Zinsser, and ‘Michael Angelo the Man” ]}} 
by Donald L. Finlayson. | 
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Mr. Adams Appointed to Meadville Faculty 
Resigns From Ministry at Wellesley Hills 


At a special meeting of the Unitarian 
society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., held 
Sunday, September 8, Rev. James Luther 
\dams resigned as minister in order to ac- 
ept an appointment to the faculty of 
he Meadville Theological School. Mr. 
Adams’s resignation will take effect in 
December. Early in 1986 he will go 


vbroad for a period of study, and he will 
cake up his duties in Chicago in the autumn 
of that year. Although he takes the place 
yn the faculty made vacant last October 
yy the death of Professor Clayton R. 
30wen, Mr. Adams’s field will not be that 
»f Professor Bowen, who lectured on “New 
Testament Interpretation.” As _ eight 
zourses in this subject are available to 
Meadville students at the University of 
Chicago and neighboring seminaries, Mr. 
Adams’s classes will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the function and philosophy 
>f the church as an institution. 
/ Mr. Adams was born in Ritzville, Wash., 
und was educated at the University of 
Minnesota and the Harvard Divinity 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1927. While attending divinity school Mr. 
\dams served as assistant minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass., and upon 
nis graduation he became minister of the 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. During his 
ninistry he served as an instructor in 
anglish and American literature at Boston 
Paiversity, where he organized small dis- 
cussion groups through which interest in 
sontemporary affairs and the arts was 
stimulated. At the request of students, 
Mr. Adams also conducted a course in 
she history of Hebrew and Christian 
‘hought. 

Since going to Wellesley Hills two years 
igo Mr. Adams has continued to be active 
n the affairs of the denomination, serving 
is acting editor of The Christian Register in 

933, and serving as a member of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. His pastorate at 


Wellesley Hills has been a successful one, 
an indication being the fact that thirty- 
four new members were admitted to the 
church this spring. Membership in the 
church school has been increased by the 
addition of fifty new pupils during the past 
year, and a public forum initiated by Mr. 
Adams has attracted widespread and gen- 
eral interest in the community. 

Mr. Adams has always been interested 
in labor problems, with which he has 
worked since his student days. He gained 
experience in this line as private secretary 
to the superintendent of a Northwestern 
railroad, and saw the under side of the 
picture as an air-brake inspector, working 
nights while attending the University of 
Minnesota. In 1933 he was actively in- 
terested on behalf of the strikers at 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills in 
Salem. 

For the past six or seven years, Mr. 
Adams has been interested in forming 
study groups among Unitarian ministers. 
One of these groups reported its findings 
at the biennial conference of the Minis- 
terial Union, which met at Greenfield last 
autumn. These groups have concerned 
themselves with the history of liberalism, 
the work of the liberal church, and at 
present are considering the social re- 
sponsibility of the liberal church. 


* * 


TWO MINISTERS, TWO LAYMEN, 
TO DISCUSS ‘‘PARTNERSHIP”’ 


Two ministers and two laymen will en- 
gage in a panel discussion of “The New 
Partnership” project at the Saturday 
morning session of the Eastern convention 
of the Laymen’s League, September 21. 
Sessions of the convention will open at the 
Chateau in Northfield, Mass., tomorrow, 
with a luncheon at noon, and will continue 
through Sunday forenoon. 

William Roger Greeley, an honorary 
vice-president, will preside at the Saturday 
morning session and at the panel dis- 
cussion. The three other participants will 
be Rev. Robert J. Raible, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, minister of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R. I., and Harold M. Davis, member of 
the League Council and originator of the 
“Partnership” plan. 

Their discussion will be followed (prob- 
ably interrupted) by questions and dis- 
cussion from the audience. More than 
half of the convention sessions will be de- 
voted to League and chapter affairs, 
with Marco Morrow of Topeka, Kans., 
assistant publisher of the Capper Pub- 
lications, and Rev. Eric H. Thomsen of 
the T. V. A., as guest speakers, and Rev. 
Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship as the convention preacher. 


ANCESTORS’ SUNDAY IS 
OBSERVED AT DUXBURY 


A large gathering of descendants of the 
early settlers of Duxbury, Mass., and 
many members and friends of the First 
Congregational Parish met in the old meet- 
inghouse, Sunday, August 25, in commemo- 
ration of Ancestors’ Sunday. A musical 
program arranged by Mrs. May Blair 
McClosky, in which E. M. McClosky and 
Miss Beatrice Hunt participated, was pre- 
sented, and Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston, 
minister of the parish, delivered an address 
on “‘Puritan Political Philosophy.” 

Appealing for a stronger manifestation 
of the principles upon which the colonies 
were founded, Mr. Tileston urged his 
listeners to raise their voices in political 
matters so that legislators may know that 
there exists a ‘powerful, persuasive Puri- 
tan lobby.”” Mr. Tileston said in part: 
“Our present-day social and political 
structures are the children of the men and 
institutions of the past. . . . That past, 
we know, has gone forever—but it has 
great significance for our increasing work 
of creating a future from the materials we 
have inherited. 

“Whatever we may think of the practice 
of ‘lobbying,’ and in spite of its abuses, 
our country today needs a Puritan lobby. 
Our professional office-seekers must be per- 
suaded that they are our servants, not we 
theirs. The executive heads of our govern- 
mental agencies must be persuaded that 
we suffer them in office subject to our 
approval of them, not theirs of us. We 
need, in every walk of life today, the dis- 
cipline of Puritanism and the sanity of its 
philosophy. 

“For the Puritans religion and politics 
were inseparable. From the time of 
Cromwell until quite recently the deter- 
mining influence of our country’s polities 
has been the philosophy and the practices 
of the Puritans. Today the values of the 
political and religious philosophy of Puri- 
tanism are fading in the deepening shadow 
of twilight. 

“Despite the many observing citizens 
who delight in pointing out that the real 
America of today can be found only west 
of the Alleghanies, whatever good fruits 
this nation has enjoyed are the direct re- 
sult of Puritan political philosophy. It is 
still the keystone of the political arch of our 
country. Without it, to talk of democracy 
and representative government is non- 
sense. Without religious convictions this 
nation becomes a madhouse. Without a 
decent political philosophy based upon 
these convictions, voting becomes an 
empty gesture.”’ 

* * 


San Jose, Calif.—Members of all labor 
organizations in San Jose and its vicinity 
attended the regular Sunday morning ser- 
vice of the First Unitarian Church, Sep- 
tember 1, to hear the minister, Rev. Ben 
F. Wilson, speak on “‘The Message of Labor 
to Our Troubled Times.”’ 
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PERSONALS 

Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Topeka, Kans., 
has been receiving an enthusiastic response 
to a column being conducted by him each 
week in the Topeka State Journal, under the 
caption ‘‘As the Parson Sees It.’”’ In this 
column Mr. Van Dyke discusses subjects 
of current interest, allowing for a wide 
range of topics. 

Rev. Lawrence Clare, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 
delivered the annual sermon before the 
British Assembly of Unitarian Churches at 
Liverpool on his recent trip to England. 
Mr. Clare, who had planned to spend most 
of the summer traveling in England with 
his family, was forced to curtail his trip 
unexpectedly and cancel speaking engage- 
ments in Birmingham, Manchester, Lon- 
don, and other urban centers. 


KANSAS LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


Thirty-three young people’s delegates 
and guests gathered Saturday evening, 
August 31, at the state Lutheran Camp 
near Woodbine, Kans., for the annual 
conference of the Kansas Federation of 
Liberal Young People. Representatives 
were present from all six affiliated societies, 
Salina, Lawrence, Wichita, Topeka, Junc- 
tion City, and Hutchinson; and guests at- 
tended from Omaha, Neb., and Davenport, 
Towa. 

Saturday evening was given over to fun 
and amusement. After dinner each group 
presented one or more stunts; and dancing 
to a radio on a rather rough floor followed, 
making a pleasant evening. Activities 
closed with a beautiful friendship circle 
conducted by Mrs. A. W. Altenbern of 
Hutchinson. 

Sunday morning the first session concern- 
ing “Achieving Social Action’? was ad- 
dressed by Henry Newman, superinten- 
dent of the Kansas Children’s Home and 
Service League, with a discussion led by 
. Rey. Charles A. Engvall of Lawrence. 
Mr. Newman pointed out that social ac- 
tion may be achieved by governmental 
coercion or by the activity of voluntary 
groups such as churches. In line with the 
former method he gave a very clear out- 
line of the federal social-security program; 
and of the coming battle in Kansas to get 
the state legislature and the counties to 
participate in it. 

The morning church service followed, 
conducted by Rev. John G. MacKinnon 
of Wichita, who spoke on ‘‘Finding a Way 
of Life.’ Mr. MacKinnon said that the 
only way to find a satisfactory and religious 
way of life is to find some cause greater 
than one’s self to which one may give un- 
divided loyalty. He also showed that the 
course of economic or political events may 
make this impossible, as it is in Germany 
today; or that personal discouragement 
with meager returns may make it very dif- 
ficult. If such a condition comes to pass 
the next best thing to do is to develop 


through personal culture a well-rounded 
physical and spiritual life, placing especial 
emphasis upon the culture of the quality we 
call love. 

The afternoon was given over to recrea- 
tion, but the rainy weather made it dif- 
ficult save for a hike to a nearby farm and 
mill wheel, and a little desultory canoeing 
on the river. Miss Edith Murphy of 
Davenport gave many interesting and 
worth-while suggestions, which brought 
the conference closer to the national or- 
ganization. She urged her listeners es- 
pecially to make every effort to attend 
the meeting of the Leyden International 
Bureau next summer. 

Sunday evening was the occasion for a 
panel discussion on ‘‘What Liberals Be- 
lieve.’ The conclusions were that lib- 
erals do not believe any set catalogue of 
things, but that they think for themselves, 
both of which were not only stated but 
demonstrated by the members of the panel, 
who were Miss Georgia Ogden of Salina, 
Miss Aileen Bougere of Wichita, Dale 
Underwood of Lawrence, Homer Myers of 
Salina, Lew Wallace of Omaha, Miss 
Murphy and Mr. Engvall. A candlelight 
service conducted by Paull Huff, and featur- 
ing the violin music of Ralph Lewis, both 
of Salina, closed the day. 

Monday morning opened with a sunrise 
service led by Miss Hazel Eakins of Junc- 
tion City. The morning session was the 
occasion for an informal talk by Phil 
Rickabaugh of Omaha on “‘Understanding 
Man and Nature.” Mr. Rickabaugh is a 
teacher of chemistry at Omaha South High 
School and president of the Omaha Young 
People’s Religious Union. He gave a 
glimpse of a combination of the scientific 
method in understanding with a high per- 
sonal idealism and dedication to the cause 
of liberalism in acting, that moved every- 
one. 

The meeting of the executive board, 
which was opened to all who were in- 
terested, was held before dinner; and fol- 
lowing dinner farewells were said and the 
delegates left with the experience of a 
happy weekend and a profitable confer- 
ence. 

Especially worthy of commendation was 
the splendid spirit of the conference and 
the one hundred percent attendance at all 
meetings, in spite of bad weather and a 
necessary last-minute change of location 
for the meeting. Credit for the success of 
the meeting should be given to Miss Vir- 
ginia Arnold of Salina, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, and Miss 
Irene Anderson of Salina. 


CAPE ROSIER SUMMER SERVICES 


Services were conducted as usual this 
year at the Union Chapel, Cape Rosier, 
Me., during the months of July and 
August. The preachers were Rev. Phillips 
P. Elliott of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. William Isaac of 
the First Congregational Church, Terre 


Haute, Ind., Rev. Orville J. Guptill, ¢ 
perintendent of the Maine Sea Coast M)} 1: 
sion, Rev. Elizabeth Anderson of the Cai) 
gregational Church, West Brooksvi \ 
Me., Rev. Arthur W. Olsen of the Fini) ®: 
Parish, Billerica, Mass., Rev. James || 
Fairley of the Community Church, Whi ‘| 
Plains, N. Y., and Rev. Edwin Fairle 
The organist throughout the summer wi}7) 
Miss Caroline McCann of Rockvi H i 
Center, N. Y. The offerings were divid ( 
among the Maine Sea Coast Mission, tll] 
Red Cross local service, the Street Manuiii 
Training School, Minter, Ala., and the uli, 
keep of the chapel building. For the pail) 
twenty-five years these services have beeii 
held under the supervision of the Fairld 
brothers, who are summer residents 
Cape Rosier. 

CHURCH NOTES h 

Berkeley, Calif.—Two students from) 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Mini 
try will gain practical experience this yee 
as assistants to Dr. Horace Westwooc 
minister of the First Unitarian Church ¢ 
Berkeley. Peter Samson will have charg 
of the church school, and Duane Lyoll 
will work with the young people. 

Dayton, Ohio.—A preview of the ma 
tion picture, “‘A Tale of Two Rivers,}} 
which Rev. H. Lee Jones, minister of thi 
First Unitarian Church, was engaged ijlff.,. 
making this summer, will be given soon 2 
the church. The film, which contrast}, 
the lives and living conditions of cottolll, 
sharecroppers with those of workers i 
the Tennessee Valley, will be shown at th 
General Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, i 
October. 

Montreal, Canada.—A series of sti 
lectures on ‘Literature and Our Problenjjj,, 
of Adjustment” will be delivered each, 
Tuesday, beginning October 15, by Re | e 
Lawrence Clare, minister of the Church of t 
the Messiah. Mr. Clare’s subjects will b hss 
“A New Literature for a New World,’ 
“Novelists in Search of the Meaning of - 


Life,” ““The Problem of Happiness,” val 
ie 


Literature of Delight,” ‘Under the Bludg}} 


eonings of Chance,” and “Towards a Ney 
Optimism.”’ 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. C. McCormick}. 
Jr., who for a number of years has served! 
as treasurer of the First Unitarian Church. 
has been appointed to the board of trustees} 
of the church to complete the term of the 
late Ward Bonsall. 

Uxbridge, Mass.—Extensive repairs] 
to the building of the First Congregationaltly 
Society of Uxbridge (Unitarian) have beent\, 
made during the summer months. Newt, 
sills and carrying timbers have been in | 
stalled and columns have been set up tot 
bear the weight of the superstructure. e Il 

West Newton, Mass.—A_ volunteer } 
choir will be trained for the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton this year by Thomas A. 
West, a member of the church who hash 
had years of experience in preparing groups}, 
for choral work. AW 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ames Luther Adams is minister of the 

Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
dith M. Almedingen has lived in 
England since 1922. She was formerly 
a Roman Catholic, but left the Roman 
Church in 1931. 

»hn W. Brigham is president of the 

Young People’s Religious Union. He is 
a student at Tufts School for the Minis- 
try. 
avid Munroe Cory is president of the 
Ministers’ Union of America. He is 
minister of the Cuyler Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
files Hanson, Jr., is editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, and is minister of the First 
Parish, Weston, Mass. 
arold P. Marley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

R. Shannon is professor of education, 
Indiana State Teachers’ College. He is 
a member of All Souls’ Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
1eldon Shepard is minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 
AOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 

The Mohawk Valley Conference of 
‘ee Churches will meet at the Betts 
emorial Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
_Y., Friday and Saturday, September 
and 28. The key-note of the conference 
to be “‘The Need of Vital Religious 
ith,’’ and various present-day challenges 
ll be discussed in group meetings with 
zard to this need. 

x * 
SSCOCIATE ALLIANCE TO MEET 
The autumn meeting of the Associate 
liance of Northern California will be 
ld at the First Unitarian Church of 
rkeley, Calif., Thursday, October 3. 
- H. Pau! Douglass, director of studies 
the Commission of Appraisal, will ad- 
sss the delegates on ‘‘Our Social Mes- 
re,” 
DR. SAVAGE TO REST 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Petersham, 
ass., will conduct the services of the 
‘st Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
s autumn until Dr. Maxwell Savage has 
ide a complete recovery from the injury 
his vocal cord sustained last May. 
. Savage has been recuperating well, but 
ysicians advise strongly against any 
ain on his voice for at least another two 
nths, so that the prudential committee 
the church has decided to secure sub- 
tute ministers until such time as he is 
le to resume his duties. 
ES * 

Indianapolis, Ind.— With the first is- 
. of the current church year, the In- 
napolis Unitarian Bulletin, calendar of 

Souls’ Unitarian Church, appeared with 
illustrative heading depicting a view of 
church entrance, drawn especially for 
calendar by Miss Anna Lee, a member 
the church. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Mornirg prayer with sermon by the minister. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOST 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Organist and Choir Director. Harvard A. B., 
Surette School, Columbia University. Experience in 
Cambridge, Mass., Utica, N. Y., and New York 
City. Can furnish references from Harvard faculty. 
Write Register C-534. 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


I31-EAST 23RD STREET 2NEW : YORK. NY. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 


The Conference has been planned to cover the general theme 


“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY” 


One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 


the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. 


In addi- 


tion to the regular business sessions, there will be four round-table 
discussions on vital topics of the day, sight-seeing trips as guests 
of our Cincinnati churches, and a fellowship dinner. 

These meetings are legal meetings of the American Unitarian 


Association. 


The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 


quarters. 


Special rates have been made for our delegates from 


$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 
When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for 


round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman 


George G. Davis, Secretary 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


A boy entered a grocery store and said 
to the storekeeper: 

“Gimme a dime’s worth of asafetida.” 

The storekeeper tied up the package and 
the boy said: ““Dad wants you to charge 
itee 

“All right; what’s your name?” 

“‘Shermerhorn.”’ 

“Take it for nothin’,” he said. “I ain’t 
goin’ to spell ‘asafetida’ and ‘Shermer- 
horn’ for no dime.’’—Goodland News. 

* * 

An earnest preacher in Georgia, who had 
the habit of telling the Lord all the news in 
his prayers, recently began a petition for 
help against the progress of wickedness in 
his town with this statement: 

“Thou great Jehovah, crime is on the 
increase. It is becoming more prevalent 
daily. I can prove it to you by statistics.” 
—Expositor. 

* * 

Mrs. Peck: ‘‘Now, Henry, what are you 
thinking about? I can always tell when 
you have some thought that you are trying 
to conceal from me. Out with it!” 

Henry: “I was just wondering what the 
Mormons could see in polygamy.’’—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

Young Senator: ““When anybody comes 
around talking about some new theory you 
always indorse it.” 

Old Senator: ‘“‘Yes. I’d rather indorse 
it than have it explained to me.”’—Path- 
finder. 


* * 


Taken from the water, was found 
to have suffered a broken leg and severe 
burns, and hospital attendants said his 
condition was critical. Firemen said he 
undoubtedly perished.—Baltimore paper. 

* * 


First Little Boy: ‘‘I forgot to ask you 
to my picnic party tomorrow.” 

Second Little Boy: ‘‘Too late now, I’ve 
prayed for a blizzard.”—American Boy. 

* * 

She discovered that her husband thought 
more of his people than he did of her and 
that her in-laws ’etaoin emfwypzx?Z&Z 
vbgkqj ul.—Brooklyn paper. 

“ee” 

“They that govern most make least 
noise,”’ observes a writer. That being the 
case, this is a day of mighty little govern- 
ment.—Savannah Morning News. 

* * 

They say that in Utopia a Congressman 
is paid no mileage en route to the capital 
and 40 cents a mile in the other direction. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

His first venture into the antique field 
was in Asheville, N. C. There he met his 
wife.—Denver paper. 

* * 

God hates a Coward. Try Our Ham- 
burgers.—Advertisement in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Reminder. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whit 


receive the support of Unitarians 


a 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Lowis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Alliston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peop 


Introducing fai: 


The Register 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at y 


To New Friends Prscoiuciry Rate of 5 months for « 
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The Meadville | 
Theological Scho 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry: 
today. Association with the U 
versity of Chicago adds to | 
School’s own curriculum a w 
variety of subjects. For infor? 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


i 


(CONFERENCES on building League chapter me 

ship and attendance, on ““The New Partne = 
volunteer field work, planning chapter meetings, ci 
publicity; addresses by Marco Morrow of the C] 
Publications, Rev. Eric H. Thomsen of the T. V‘ 
Frederic H. Fay, Percy W. Gardner, Rev. Leon R. I 
and Dr. Frank W. Scott, new League President. | 


EASTERN CONVENTIQG 
Northfield, Mass., 


Complete program has been sent to every Eastern memih 
of the League 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTES 


It is a progressive, religious journal 
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| 


must have the loyal support of e 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 
you are not already a subscriber, ple 
send in your order for a subscription 
day. $3.00 per year. 


\ 
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I enclose check or curre 


